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most of them to bring to their work a complete freshness
of outlook. New techniques must be devised and new
subjects learned before they can be taught. Educational
change must in general be slow, because the teachers are,
after all, the pupils of the previous generation. Thus in
the seventeenth century it was easy to propose a scheme
for the establishment of a school specializing in natural
science, during the period of great interest in these studies
that saw the foundation of the Royal Society in 1662, but
it was impossible to put such a scheme into execution.
Even the mathematical school founded as part of Christ's
Hospital was a failure for lack of efficient teaching. We
must not be too scornful of the educational efforts of the
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The synthesis at
which the Renaissance aimed is still essentially the central
problem of our curriculum, though in terms which the
centuries have altered. No one can believe that we have
reached a satisfactory fusion of literary and scientific
culture, for example. The problem of devising a general
education that shall satisfy the need which Milton felt of
combining academic, scientific, and moral elements is still
before us.
Whatever the reasons we give for their failure to modify
the content of their education, that failure was one of the
factors that brought about a marked decline in the
grammar schools and universities in the eighteenth cen-
tury. For not only was their curriculum formal and
unchanging, but their moral tone was low, their standard
of teaching deplorable, and many of their masters were
the boorish holders of what were, in effect, sinecures. Yet
it is one of the paradoxes of educational history that the
century during which the schools were in this condition